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Some Suggestions as to the Making of Working Drawings. 


THE 


BY H. VAN 


interest the reader to know what methods are 
lam 
McKim, Mead & White and York & 
r, to Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, architect of the New York 


1 of Education, and to Mr. Oscar Wenderoth, Super- 


+11 
f sed in other offices than that of the writer, and 
bted to Messrs. 


Architect of the Treasury Department, for the loan 
wing's, and statements as to their practices. 
McKim, Mead & 
have loaned some of their drawings for the Munici 


king these in their order, Messrs. 


‘fice Building in New York City, a structure so large 
n some respects so complicated that it was of the 
st importance to systematize the process of making 
iwings to avoid utter confusion. 
luding shop-drawings, setting-diagrams and the like, 
sutside of the office, the total number of drawings 
job was between seven and eight thousand. Of 
omparatively small percentage were made in the 


ut they nevertheless ran into many hundreds. 


job was divided into two contracts, one being for 
ture proper and the other for the interior finish. 


lrawings necessary for the contract sets, that is to 

se upon which the bidders estimated and upon the 
which the contracts were signed, were all made on 
ink, so that they could be reproduced by lithog- 
For the 


inches wide 


for the great number of copies required. 
tract the lithograph copies were 27 
inches long. General plans and elevations were 
at '8-inch scale and reduced photographically for 
Scale 


44-inch and reduced to #%-inch scale and full 


raphic reproduction to “46-inch scale. details 
ade at 
educed one-half. For the second contract the size 
se lithographed contract sets was 16 inches wide by 
hes long, the reductions being similar to the above. 
method produced contract sets of a size easily 
and the photographic reduction made it possible 
ite vastly more than would have been possible at so 
final scale. There were one hundred and twelve 
ngs in the first and ninety-six in the second contract 
o that compactness was essential. 
‘further drawings required for the execution of the 
were made, some on cloth, but principally on white 


A 


h of 4 feet was established for these supplementary 


paper, and of these sun prints were made. 


ngs to allow for large full sizes, but no attempt was 


to keep a standard length, this dimension being 
E ulated by the capacity of solar printing machines. 


prints for the contractors and for an office set had 
een made, the originals were rolled on tubes about 10 





SECOND 


PAPER. 


. 


BUREN MAGONIGLE. 


about ten dr 
rut 


inches longer than the width of the sheets, 
and kept fresh for such ther prints 


ing’s in each roll, 


might be required from them; the office set of prints wa 


used entirely for 


May, 1913, 


reference (see THE BRICKBUILDER 


first page) and were kept up to date wit! 





and references to correspondence where modifications 1 
of a nature that would have required too lengthy a not 

Details of ornament were made at f1 size on man 
detail paper and the originals sent to the modeler; but 

careful tracing was first made and prints of th 
superintendents and general and sub-contracto1 

Mr. Nims, under whose direction this work was 
duced, agrees with the writer that the drawing fro1 
the print is made should be made by a compete 
be an original drawing whether on cloth or tra al 
In too many offices, I gather, the original 
good man on paper and traced by a junior; the contra 
then gets a print from a junior’s tracing; or the papet 
original is handed out and the junior’s t etained 
make trouble, while the contractor’s draftsmen make copi 
of the fine original and pass them along to sub-cont 
to make more trouble. A fantastic practice 

Some minor points about these drawing’s are of S 
The number of each drawing is marked at f its 1 
corners and this is said to save time and troub 
ence, and probably does in the field whe draw 
not likely to be kept systematicall in vyhnhen wante 
to be hauled out of a heap or extracted from a ro 

Owing to the fact that there was much work b 
surface, the foundations being very deep and 
transit subway running under the building 
many drawings, the-first floor plan was numbe 
positively avoid any possible ¢ onfusion cale details b 
ning at 2001 and full sizes at 3001. Shop drawit 
bound in the office set next to the architects 
ready reference. 

The building being of irregular shape, 01 
of its many faces, a miniature block O 
given, with the portion covered by the drawing in 
with a heavy line (see illustration). 

The record of drawings was kept by card inde 
drawing having its own card with the number, ¢ 
the top. The trade for which the drawing 
intended is indicated by a letter and the numbe1 
and their destination recorded. No attempt is 
send out receipts for drawings; the experience of e\ 
one is about alike in this; contractors rarely return t 


receipts and it is really and extra work wasted 


postage 
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DING, 


ite 


in drawers during the progress of 








a job and rolled and placed in tubes 
when it is completed. The ad 
mirable clearness and complete 
ness of the drawing’s are so obvious 
as to make comment unnecessary 
were it not that all working draw 
ings are not so good as these: the) 
have a way which has always ex 
cited my admiration of  givi1 


} 1 


explanatory details and sectio1 
frequently at the same scale 
Jan, on the plan to which tl 
particular section relates, andes 
cially where some intricate o1 

timate relation between two fl 
occurs. These are sometimes ¢ 
elaborate and they are near] 

ways, if not quite, elucidation: 
simpossible to cover in a 

] 


eral section anda tney n 


} 127 ' ; 
workManiike and complete 


1 ee ‘ ‘ 
working drawings Genera 
ings are numbered fron lL te 
scale detalls fro Ol to 20 
sizes from 201 to 300 [his w 
t 1] “ lad 
natural Vary somewnaltl w 
} . T ) 
> e or ae Ce OF ¢ OT ALION) 
ob 
' +] 1} 
I ¢ Stil 1a ne;re ) 
hrm name and tities D 4 
} } } +] 
\\ pe ODSeTVE l € 
' } | ‘ 
re converted. ere 
lL t + + 
Speak OT one ) € el 
vogue in my office I oke 
1 
May article of 1] ¢ 
— 
eral letteri! Ca I I 
( ts ide of [ } 
matter nte¢ I 
nter’s ink Aft t 
1 
its were ide, Mr. Frank S 
iq reverse ast L1C¢ 
} + 
nd then cast ) D 
. _ : 
ounted These rubbe 
ee, } oe 
are eneTaily usea ¢ i 
or thin tracin apr O 
+ } - 1 + 
nstead oft rintin n I 
7 ‘ 
ink, for the obvious reas 
dampening the paper to pro 
7. 1 ase . 1-7 : + 
take the ink cockles it. I 


> aT ] +7 n tr 17 
necessary to Gampen tracin 


We also use the name stam] 
117 } 1 - tys7 maller * 
qaduced to one or two small S fh: 


as rubber stamps for various 


purposes. Therubber stam} 
lettering would do just as 
I suppose, but I like uniformit 
such things. 

It is very interesting to com] 
these various ways of arrivin 
a result in private practice w 
those in the office of Mr. C. B. 
Synder. (To be published in THI 
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t ractice vary so widely as a rule that standardi 
diff t « t in minor particulars. But Mr. 
Snyder is building millions of dollars’ worth of schools 
ear and has standardized much of the work. He 
tanda ed certain types of plans, and these are 
ver and over for new buildings of the type with 
i is may be advisable. The elevations 
features are changed or entirely re 
B \ cr es to details of staircases, details 
tio! | ment and the like, these are thor 
i en al entifying signature such as 
\ B \ ( 1 to as such on the general plan at 
tandard detail applies. It is, then, 
\ t t e is to be built, necessary 
n inges in the general type plan 
the ele itions, alter sections to 
vy det of the exterior, and for 
to the set copies of the standard 
Be t [hese include staircases, handrails 
f t ctitioner 
~ ) i Oo !T ut there ire 
ww tf nes rutie S pant 
t can be sta I e It does 
things fo! e!1 new j0D 
t S etails of a butler’s 
( son for not doing pre 
ob; the drawing room 
l e s e t go, but 
I i strong I ne LO 
N } ) s ide in 
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the office and the width of the blue print paper controls 
the is 6 feet, the 


largest print the office can make. 


widths of sheets; the extreme length 


Sheets for general plans, elevations, and sections are 
made uniform in size, but the detail sheets are not neces- 


sarily uniform in size with them. Eighth scale general 


drawings are the rule, with % inch for scale details. 


The issue book is a large double page affair giving date, 


number of prints, number of drawing's received, etc., and 


is signed by the contractor when he gets his copies. 


The figures as to cost of production are impressive, 


although it is only fair to say that such low cost can only 
be expected where a high degree of standardization, as in 
a constant procession of school buildings, is possible. 

But we are all interested in the eternal question of cost 


of production, and it would seem reasonable for the pro 


fession to adopt methods of manufacture that will bring 


down the cost of production without turning the offices 


into factories. 


In most architects the artistic temperament predomi 


1 


nates and it is an uphill fight against that rather disorder] 


quality. Most of us want to do decent work with a pet 


how to do that and have something 
} 


sonal touch; 


to meet our personal obligations is one of our biggest 
must, in these 


We have ray 


best advantag 


But if we are artists first, we 


problems. 


1 
1 


ultimate days, be also business men. 


responsibilities in the expenditure, to the 
‘lients’ the safeguarding of their interest 


in a hundred 


money, 


ways, and if we are too artistic to be bus 


- <i. ‘ ¢ agraAlie«r ¢ < n+ > racna a : 
ness-like we can hardly hope to retain the respect and co 
seems to1 


fidence of the business public that builds. It 


+} 


that a little simple systematization of our work will hel 
us to serve it better. 


be completed in the August issu 
from the offices of the 


Department and C. B. ]. Snyder 
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The Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind at Watertown, Massachusetts. 


R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect. 


was a n the latter reduced a minimum since e ch 
! { two depart called upon to do ¢ lerable amount of the 


rooms, 
sche Xt y] 


younger children in 


are 
while, as noted 
in the lower school 
quarters are more 
allied to the school roon 


Another fundamental prin- 


the necess! 
. : 1 
tion of the 
1 


] aT ] . 
lower school the two cottage: 


the boys and the two fot 


1 } 


IOVS Ca 


+ 


access fron 
tages to their respecti 
tions of the school buildir 
Further than this, within tl 
school building itself, 
school rooms for the boys an 
girls are kept completely 
arated, and the commot1 
rooms, such as the museun 
in assembly room, the smaller morning assemb! 
and the swimming pool and gymnasium, so locate 
ive access for the boys and girls without any cross 
the line of approach. Separate playgrounds have 
been provided for the boys and the girls adjacent to thei 
respective cottages in both the upper and the lower 
schools ; and again the Hospital with its dispensary is s 
located as to give independent approaches for the boys and 
irls to their two entrances to the dispensary, as well 
independent entrances to the four isolation wards. 
‘he Director’s House had of necessity to be in close 


with the various units, and still give him some 
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degree of isolation for his lhe general plot n of 
family life. The power the group of b nos 
house, housing all the developed shov ow 4 
domestic services for the upper school buildis ; 
complete Institution so far cottages for ' 

as main supplies are con- varallel to the er fr 
cerned, had to be so located we. wit he ¢ 


} 


as to serve readily, through driveway leadin 


a tunnel system, all the in- to the main entrance of t 
dependent cottages with school and admit 
their daily needs, and also building. The Direct 
fulfil the requirements of House was placed at 
the domestic engineering end of the 

services. The power house 
contains a_ refrigerating 


plant and cold storage 





wou 1 
rooms; opportunity for the view of the B 
receipt, storage, and dis- this 
tribution of all supplies; er of t ; 
boiler and engine rooms, A 
arpenter shop, laundry ! 
rooms, bake shop, and of th 
living accommodations for 
about fourteen men. It ( (3 ( 
ilso houses the ~— Howe I 
Memorial’’ printing plant, 
vhich serves not alone this 
Institution, but other insti- THE CENTRAL TOWER 
itions throughout the 
uuntry, and indeed the world to a certain extent as well. the driveway neat 
The site of the Institution comprises a forty-acre lot in centrally located in refere1 to t B ( 
Watertown, bordering on the Charles River. It is ver Close, and the Kit 
irgely level, sloping off towards the river, with stee] The cottages for tl bo 
aanks and terraces which swing back to form a small _ school developed into 
alley near the middle of the boundary line. Anexisting illustration, might be compared to th ( 
lriveway, bordered by splendid trees for half its length, Wells in England. On each 
as been used as an approach from the west. Along the cottages, stretched into a 
vest boundary a fine row of lindens screen the lot from east and west, admitting of 
the adjacent dwellings, and there are as well several small living and sleeping rooms, with the 
rrchards. An attractive feature is a small natural pond stairs and corridors on t northe1 
near the middle of the property. cottages on each side of the Cl meets 
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being exactly the reverse 
of each other, and the serv- 
ice portions meeting at this 
point simplify the service 
the 


from 


I 


underground 
tunnel. 
The 


vtween these two cottage 


school building is 
roups with the entrances 


1 the boys and girls 
irectly opposite the ends 
their respective Closes. 
The buildings being devel- 
ed around two _ court- 
irds gave opportunity for 
girls’ school rooms, 
isic practice rooms and 
nual training rooms on 
north and west sides of 
the 


ilar rooms for the boys 


girls’ courtyard, 
to the north and east 
On the 


tral cross axis, between 


heir courtyard. 


vo courtyards, lay the 





um and the other 
s, used by all the stu 
ts The small valley 
" ENTRANCE TO KINDERGARTEN FROM COURT. 
1 to above gave op- 
nity for extending the swimming pool and gymna in connection witl 
with their attendant dressing rooms, beneath the low relief carved blocks « 
ern exposure of the main building as indicated on the are placed where 
plans of this building. will serve as points of 
f 1is building it is of interest to note the location of children upon better ac 
lass rooms, Opening on to the courtyards to mini The Director’s House is 
t he noise from the trains across the river; with the All the other buildings 
rooms along the north sides of the courtyards facing the exception of the roof 
‘d and shielded from the courtyards in both stories by the wire lath and plas 
‘ridors, so that they likewise form no annoyance to Up to the level of the st 
iss-room work. out, the exterior surfaces 
ious minor points throughout the plan were the forms were taken down 
the main underlying condition, the blindness of cement and bring the ag 
uldren. Straight corridors and right-angle ap- andtexture. Above this 
es are maintained throughout to facilitate the blind amount of stonework whi 
ling their way; stairs lead from the sides of corri- the main axis of th ai 
rather than from the end, to avoid the danger of tower which is entirely of 
3 
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‘ Practical Details in Hospital Planning and Equipment. 


PART II. 
BY M. E. 


- HE due and proper consideration of the staff is un- 
doubtedly the architect’s greatest difficulty and a 
little analysis of the situation may not come amiss. 
It must be acknowledged at the start that doctors are 
‘tt as a professional class good business men or execu 
ves: and very fortunately not, for if they were they would 
robably not be good doctors, and the world has a great 
eed of them as such. 
the 


The few and brilliant exceptions 
ut prove rule. Generally speaking, however, it is 
chologically true that the practical temperament which 
els a man to a business career is widely different from 
» temperament which impels a man to the medical pro- 

n. Their modus operandi is diametrically opposed. 

business of the one is commercial, in brief, to get’’ ; 
business of the other is altruistic, in 
The success of the first depends upon 


more or less 
to - give.’’ 
J and system, the life of the other by its very nature 
ides all system and regularity. 


11. 


We, therefore, very 
find the majority of doctors unbusiness-like, im- 
al and with not a very keen sense of the utilitarian ; 
they are gullible and easily persuaded into a cham- 
of impracticable propositions, finds ample testi 
from the army of agents, promoters, etc., whosingle 
it, in company with our worthy ministers, as their 

1 easiest victims ! 
s, however, is the architect’s opportunity. They 


Let the architeet do the persuading. 


1 


isily persuaded. 
he approaches the staff with the outward appear- 
if not the inward spirit, of humility, and a modest 
‘tion of ignorance on all the special problems of 
Let 
let him 
great knowledge and 


ting rooms and kindred departments. him 


e his procedure. Armed with real facts, 
the staff with 


conviction, and 


ich an air of 


when a wishes to have 


-d an antiquated sink because it is the kind he has 


surgeon 


used, let the architect put before him the most mod- 
ng with every argument pro and con, and such an 
of authority that discussion would seem absurd. 
ntly the writer knew of an instance where a surgeon 
-d to table with a modern hydraulic base, 
se it was so constructed that he could not wind his 
‘ound it while operating ! 


have a 


In a western hospital built 
equipped solely by doctors, in addition to exclusive 
shings of wicker (!) chairs, the beds in the private 
had hand-painted roses on them! It is difficult to 
ine such enormities, yet they are facts. 
another very beautiful hospital, the private room fur 
-d by the medical staff contained the only /ow bed in 
Lospital, — an impossibility to work over. 
hese impractical tendencies are not so apt to creep into 
ictual hospital construction, but frequently are allowed 
spoil the hospital planning. Undoubtedly the doctors 
ist be consulted in regard to the special departments, 
erating room, laboratory, x-Ray, morgue, etc., but wise 
the architect who enters the fray armed with facts. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Continued. 


McCALMONT, R.N. 


With utility rooms and housekeeping department: 


Possibly nine 


tenths of the workers of our hospital are women It 


folly to consult the majority of physicians. 


the intelligent worker who should have the best know 
of what is required for his or her work, to which m 
answered, Is not the surgeon the worker in th 
room ?’”’ 


Yes and no. His work is all prepared for 


It centers about one table. He has absolutely no idea of 


how many needless steps have been taken 
inconvenient arrangement or 
go smoothly 


planning. If 
, he thinks he has an ideal operating 


advises all his friends to build on 


t l] ne just Ike 


all realizing that perhaps a difference of plant 


arrangement of plumbing fixtures, etc., might lesse1 


working force in that department by one or 1 


as well as make the work less exhausting fo1 
Practically every bit of work that is related 
pendent upon the proper planning of 
the women workers vet that same planning 
dominated b impractical men At 


find, as in a recent most costly and beautiful 
taining hundre: 


ls of dollars worth of 


not a porter’s closet in the entire building! Thi 


the day the beautiful marble-lined 1 
ured by a motley array of brooms, pails 
not a place to get them out of sight, n 
care for them. 

Dozens of other similar 01 


vers ts cou 


but the point 


is certainly suthcient 


LOCATION, ORIENTATION 


AND Typ! 
It is an amazing fact that many of our most 
pitals are built in the noisiest and dirtiest 
town or city. 

It is natural for sick or wounded animals 
shady and quiet place to recover. This is 
instinct of man. Yet 
natural tendencies, we build our hospit 
sections, 


possible — street cars clat 


of the day and night; teams rattling overt 


dust blowing in the windows; the 1 
dren in the street. 
Surely one of the first duties of the arch 


truly interested in sane and humane hos] 


(and he should not have the 


temerity to plan 
he is but commercially rather than humani 
should be to insist upon a reasonably suitab 
Under no consideration should it be on a st1 
trolley cars pass. Special city or town ordinan 
protect the patients from the noise of heavy dra 
The most noiseless form of pavement should be u 


the street, cobblestones or similar noisy material 


be absolutely eliminated. The surrounding street: 


be known and respected as 


64 : ‘ 
hospital streets. 
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‘ noise without is supplemented by noise within. To 


;a matter of common agreement that a normal 
noise is not undesirable. Whispering attend 


ibout on tiptoe, would quickly produce an 
as nimical to recover as excessive noise. 
vital i et to be found where there is anything 
leadly quiet On the contrary, help 
ite] k patients are obliged to hear the dis 
nds of childbirtl lelirium tremens, nausea 
het rying babies, etc., to a truly brutal 
tect is doing his duty unless he insists 
t the nursery, delivery room, isolation rooms, 
nable number of recovery rooms are made ab- 
\lso that elevators umb waiters 
) 1 sound-proof shafts But it 
t ea f i few roo yn] when 
1 be soun roofed 
t t first to construct a modern hos 
l I ves an 1 Wi “obabl 
tat 
If 1 you not want to 
l ned 1 z \W it we loing 
t spit > We t them in wards 
f f es of all descriptions 
ill mann f noises within and 
{ ire € ent that we 
in fee erant oT nan 
1 orientation, we have 
I ndesirable for 
rat iw@nt at it 
‘ € f ved the E ypean 
1¢ \ in three-sto 
Iscape. 
1usting labor of administer 
bee ntirely lost sight of. There 
st than for Certainly we 
t 1 less noise as 
t ument against build 
t t Ow l on style, 
f t r modern construction 
; I oot as to we 1 
ist ft in advanta S 
\TIO \ND LIGHTING 
sufficient nportant for spe 
I I eneral comment 
Os { s will be con 
1 n many cases, the 
) n systems tried 
t ils are but surely 
spital workers to the conclusion 
I tion are, after all, the safest 
vriter has been in so many hospitals where 
it of order, and has so frequent] 
1ieadache and almost gasping for 
‘ ++ ] } ter 


ils where such systems were 
working order, that with the utmost 


is urged that the natural methods be not 


an artificial ventilating system is con- 
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In a recent visit to a new hospital occupied but a few 
months, the ventilation was noticeably bad, and inquiry 
made regarding it, to which one of the members of the 
building committee replied with evident chagrin that the 
electric fans operating the system made so much noise that 
the patients could not stand it ! 

In another and very large hospital where no expense 
had been spared for construction and equipment, a most 
elaborate ventilating system was installed, with ‘‘ water 
washed air’’ and many other wonderful “talking points 
On minute questioning, however, even the enginéer con 
fessed that when the wind shifted in a certain direction thx 
system failed utterly. 

On the day of the writer’s visit the air was so noticea 
bad in one section of the hospital that inquiry was made 
as to why the windows were all closed ; to which the nt 
replied that all the windows were equipped with key 
the keys of which were carried by the Sisters (this y 
Catholic institution) and that the windows could onl 
opened by eoing to the Sister for a key and obtaining 
mission to open the window. With such regulations 
easy to imagine how much really fresh air entered that 
pital. Yet, in many other respects, it was most ex 
and very modern. 

As a matter of fact, to have windows equipped wit} 
and key is rather a good idea for hospitals, but it s 


be so arranged that the upper sash at least could be 


LIGHTING. 


There is a no more neglected subject in hospit 
struction than the problem of lighting. The A. B 


he subject has scarcely been formulated. The 
irritation, conscious or unconscious, which results 
well person being obliged to face directly for any 
of time a glare of light, must become at least a s 
scious agony in the case of sick persons. Yet fot 


} ] 


we have placed glaring ceiling lights in our hospital 
unshaded center and wall lights in the private roo 
limely unconscious or cruelly indifferent to the 
discomfort of and pernicious effect upon the patient 
The comparatively new system of indirect lighti1 
cause for thankfulness in many quarters ; certainly 
unmitigated blessing to the hospital patient. 
details and description of fixtures thus far worked o 
partial solution of this vital problem will be discuss: 


later article. 


PLANNING AND EQUIPMENT. 


As we have stated previously in this article, the | 
of organization, management, and equipment a1 
closely related to the planning and construction 
disassociated. 

We have talked, read, discussed, and practised r 
corners and angles, flush surfaces and absence 
necessary projections until we now feel that it is alt 
personal affront to mention the subject. The most 
planned hospital of recent construction can brag of 
features which were radical ten years ago, while the 
ignorant architect, to-day, would scarcely dare 
paneled walls or doors. And yet, though years o 


and effort have been spent in arriving at this stage of 


education, we to-day see hospitals where thousand 
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dollars have been spent in obtaining smooth surfaces and 
other sanitary features of construction, equipped with 
wicker furniture! Was there ever a more absurd incon- 
sistency! To virtually concentrate all the projections, 
and dust-catching surfaces which have been 
eliminated at such great cost and effort from the construc- 
tion and then assemble and install them in a few diabolical 


articles of equipment ! 


crevices, 


Certainly here is a field for educa- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the architects will feel their 
responsibility, at least to the extent of giving good advice. 

It behooves them so to do, for, justly or unjustly, the 

iblic gets its impression of the hospital from the equip- 
and furnishings rather than from the details of 
lanning, and the architect is judged from the ensemble. 


ent 


therefore, he can be sufficiently informed on this sub- 

t to give good advice in the matter, it will reflect a glory 

on him that will be worth while. 

Wicker or 

spital, particularly in waiting rooms, and emphatically 
n private rooms. 


reed furniture has absolutely no place in a 


It cannot possibly (and certainly 
‘not in the usual busy institution) be kept sufficiently 
in and aseptic to be anything less than a menace. 


he public cannot be expected to know of the possible 


gers encountered from such a source, but every hospi 
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tal worker, doctor, and surgeon should know if they but 
give it thought; yet, if protest has ever been made on 
this subject, we have not thus far heard it. 

There is a great hue and cry about our hospitals ‘* look 
ing like hospitals.’’ What should they look like, pray 
A real hospital is a true haven of refuge in time of sickness 
and distress. 


? 


There should be no truer compliment than 
to have it look like a hospital. 


But certain misguided members of furnishing commit 


tees, etc., have interpreted a clean white room as being 
more intimately associated with distress than with sanita 
tion and have, therefore, insisted upon mahogany, brass 
beds, oriental rugs, impossible screens, silk-covered quilts, 


and other accessories supposed to be “‘ home 


proper private room furnishings. To maintain their in 


consistency, however, they omit a of 


pair washable cut 
tains and a cheerful box of flowers, which are legitimate 


features and essentially “" home-like.’’ 


White is the color of cleanliness, and clean white furni 
ture which will stand daily soap and water, or antisept 
if necessary, is without doubt the ideal furnishing. 

Let the architect put a little intelligent thought on 
question, for his opportunity to educate is 


t ry 
too vTeatl 


valuable to be neglected. 


NURSES’ DORMITORY 
FOR THI 
FREE HOSPITA FOR 


WOMEN 


BROOKLINE, MASS 


LIDGE & CARLSON 


ARCHITECTS 


like,’’ as the 
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The Normal School, Newark, N. J. 
Ki. F. Guilbert, Architect. 


tresses and carrying them the entire height of the building, 


breaking the cornice and stringcourses around each and 


ging them to a termination in a terra cotta finial above 
roof balustrade. An effect of solidity is further gained 
the use of heavy terra cotta mullions in all the win 
lows which tie in well with the lintels and window trin 
is well as the cornices and stringcourses which are lik 
wise of terra cotta. The windows are further divided into 
by white glazing bars with excellent effe 
reducing the light as the openings have been 

allow for this. The larger windows in t] 

are divided by moulded terra cotta trace 

led with leaded glass with a medallion in each secti 

ling is an example of a happy combination | 

burnt clay products 

brick and terra cott 


The bc dy is construct 


Ten = of a rough-textu 

~--fj ftT [E cK ery brick, varying in 

it . : 

3 i ; “a4 

i Since thee 4h he. . 4 from ‘ilhant re 
- ae > + , 


wide flush joints in ) 

mortar. This 

rich texture. 

In 

building 

sion of a pleasi 

appropriate use of ; 

tectural terra cott 

the decorative feat 
‘namental trim. The terra cotta is of a light 
hroughout, finished in a dull mat glaze, whicl 

beautifully with the vari-colored brick. 

success in handling a composition in the st 


1 


on this building is dependent, to a great ex 
judicious use of ornament and detail. 
he decoration has been wisely confined t 
re features which stand out boldly in cont: 
uiner surfaces of the main walls. The fine de 
tive effect of these features, principally the entran 
bay of the assembly hall wing, the entrance from tl 
race above the garden and the bay on the southw 
general excellence of the modeling and 
of the design for execution in terra cotta 
architect in working in architectural terra 
understand its limitations and realize the wond 
ities in the material. Terra cotta is first of 
material and lends itself readily to any fort 
it can be moulded; but this, however, does 
mean that every piece of carving or fine detail whi 
possible in marble can be as easily obtained in terra c 
From the very nature of the material and its proces 
manufacture, the modeling must be strong and assert 
In firing the clay in the kiln, there is a certain amount 
shrinkage and the detail must not be so fine that int 
process it will lose any of its character, although it is 1 
impossible to obtain effects which are justifiable in ter 
cotta and still lack none of the charm of marble, and whic! 


have an individual nature that terra cotta alone can give 
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Architectural Jurisprudence — Part III. 


THE ARCHITECT’S EXTRA WORK. 
















BY WILLIAM L. BOWMAN, C.E., LL.B., OF THE NEW YORK BAR. 







|* ur consideration of this subject we shall use the making the change. As a matter of law such notice is 
tern extra work ’’ in its generally accepted meaning not necessary in many States. Probably the usual rule 

nifying any service beyond the contract work of law is best stated, that where an architect is ordered by 
Naturally that at once raises the question, What is the con the employer to do work in some way connected with the 












rk? The answer should be easily determined by original contract of employment, but substantially inde 
tten ntract expressing clearly and definitely just pendent of it, under such circumstances that the employe: 
rchitect is to do for the compensation promised should know that it would cause extra trouble or expens« 
\ wea ' Lé f the importance to the archi to the architect not within his employment contract, su 
ns of his employment in writing. architect has a good demand for reasonable compensati 
What chat is an architect to recover for extra work if the original contract does not otherwise provide. 1 
tion of veracity between be specific, in a case of superintendence for a fixed sur 
How easy it is for the employer it has been decided that if the owner during the w 


mversation at the time of makes changes which require a longer time to complete tl 


lat the architect was to building, and the architect does the extra superintender 



























y lv inning and erecting of with the owner's knowledge, such architect could reco 
! ntage ora fixed lump sum. extra compensation therefor. This same case also 
ible 1S S what limited by that no notice need be given by the architect that 
es of th irious architectural expected extra compensation for his additional servi 
e tO be 1% es when the archi Changes and Nez Contract Drawings. When the al 
nt at the usual and custom tect presents his first sketches it is to be expected 
1ow that there are troubles’ there will be many changes desired by the employer 
[hen it becomes important entire scheme may be disapproved. The question a 
1as been legally considered how many schemes or sketches he must prepare and su 
lepends largely upon the character and importance of 
1 Ilo 7 f work, the practice or custom of local architects or of hit 
ira tches, worki Ordinarily there will be little or no expectation of 
t le superintend work at that stage of the employment. 
yy custom where there is After the sketches are approved and the first scale 
lul he Ameri ngs completed, the architect still expects many 
part of the employment con hanges which are made as a matter of course. If a 
\ vill ne ta cust time thereafter the design is wholly changed or a 
especially where he has __ story building instead of a two requested, or a fift 
st m the other’ frontage instead of a twenty-five foot, then such requ 
t architect would be demand is under ordinary conditions considered an ent 
f t S and customary work new contract. The architect is then entitled to the rea 
s contract requiring himto able value of the work done before the scheme was ch 
1 En nd where the sched which would ordinarily be the contract price of the 
Royal Institute of British lone, and also the entire percentage of the original 
t isual remuneration by way of tract as the reasonable value of the new employ: 
( he total cost of the works is Some difficulty is often found in deciding under cert 
f i ‘ making out extras and omis- circumstances whether the changes demanded or reque 
ri t ined that in the absence of a create a new contract or are merely extra work. TT! 
tect could not be expected to especially true where the change is a reduction 
he making out of extras and omis without any material change in design. However 
employment contract. It would therefore the compensation in either case is the reasonable val 
English architect to charge reasonable the work done, it does not make much practical differ 
such work to the architect what it is called until it becomes a ma 


to note here a fact greatly tothe of pleading and proof in a court of law. In cases 






American architect, that although there are as have been just suggested, it seems that it has b 










sal f instances where the architect has the custom of some architects to charge the full fee 

vork, the reported legal controversies respect percentage on the most expensive building, and 

vork can be n bered intens. Inthose instances cost with a good percentage for profit on the other w 

t non defense of an owner is that he sup done. 

1 work to be part of the employment con If this question of extra work has to be fought out 
t Hence, notice to him of the fact that what he is court, the burden of proving that any work is extra is up 
s extra work, for which an additional remu-_ the architect. The defenses that are sometimes held go: 
ll have to be paid, will often deter him from in cases of this nature against municipalities are extren 
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For example, ina contract which was properly entered into 
by a city commissioner, there was a clause requiring the 
architect to be subject to the orders and directions of the 
commissioner or his engineer, and that if any orders or 
lirections be given the architect and they were not carried 


ut, then the city should have the power to terminate the 


ontract by written notice. There was also a contract 


lause specifying that all changes or modifications of the 
After 
his working drawings and 


lrawings, etc., must be in writing. the architect 
ad completed 


ready 


*commissioner, upon the advice of his engineer, decided 


specifications 


for bidding purposes, but before bids were received, 


» make some very radical changes both in the design of 
steel construction and in the inside finish. This decis 
n was given tothe architect in a conference and he made 


w working drawings and new specifications to cover 


‘se changes. At the trial there was no serious question 
what the architect had done this extra work and 
entitled to for it, but the trial 


ring the jury that since the contract re« 


that 
was pay 


stated 


justice in 
juired 


changes, etc., to be ordered in writing, which was 


lected in this instance, there could be no recovery by 


architect. This instruction to the jury was given also 


e of the fact that the commissioner had the power to 


into contracts orally with any architect, and there 
no question but what he had an appropriation to pay 


his extra work. As there was a partial recovery on 


1 
ry 


1er part of the 


it be stated 


case, no appeal was ever taken, so it 


what the appellate court would have done. 


ever, this is an example of the protection afforded 


ipal corporations when they are sued, and there is 


but 


‘stion in my mind what the result would have 


1 


lifferent had the defendant been any one else 


nges in the working drawings or details made during 


ogress of the work may or may not be extra work 


ling largely upon the circumstances. It has been a 


for most architects to do a certain amount of such 
ng work without making extra charges, although 


now they are entitled to an additional fee based upon 


What might 


t of the labor involved in such changes. 2 
nsidered the leading case on this matter involved the 


ng facts: An owner contemplated changes in a 


t 


at a cost of $5,400. After some conversations 


hitects offered to do the work for a flat sum of $500. 


vork had progressed and, in connection with other 
ements and changes, cost $50,000. The architects 
their bill based on ten per cent of the total cost, 
e owner refused to pay, claiming the fee was $500, 
at there was no contract or for 


agreement any\ 


vork or compensation. The decision was that the 


“=m 


nust pay the architects’ bill as rendered and proven 
trial. The grounds of the decision were that the 
had let the architects go ahead with the work, that 
| practically agreed to a ten per cent commission for 
rk originally contemplated and ordered, and there 
<pert testimony that such percentage was the reason 
ilue of the work. In another case, where extra plans 
required and the architect was allowed to recover for 
extra work, it was suggested, in stating the fact that 
recovery should be the reasonable value, that the archi- 
ust not make the cost more than necessary. 
er Extra Work. 


itect has been allowed extra compensation for such 


The reported cases show that an 
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services as making up a lumber bill, settling 
the 


qualifying as a witness, attending in 


tween employees on work, acting as an arbitt1 


court aS a 
expert, etc. On the other hand, in one case it wa 
that time used consulting an expert during the preparat 
of insulation plans, and also that time used in the 

preparation of such plans, was 
the architect’s brother was put onthe job as su 
or clerk of the 


works, there could be 


no ext re 
his services; that these were all part of the 
and were paid for in the percentage payments 
I saw an architect’s opinion on thi 1estior 


wherein he stated that all necessary travel 


llx, 311 } ’ > ‘ n ' no } 
usually billed against the owner, and that 
work the architect was entitled to extra ret 
extra time involved in the superintende1 
reason of its distant location 
seem to be sustained by any lega 

1 } 7 } + , + 
to De sound, unless made a matter ol 
Same opinion alsoclaimed that under the usu t 

1 ] + ] 
ill Grawings and spe { S 1 re 
oO! the al tect in OW I 
; 

n wanted them | i n 
view of ti esent Vy Oo! ) { 
' 

det nm itme:.< VC ind t 

+ + y 1 + +} 
SDE l lO to he ow 
thing in the11 mtract to the « t 
ul , a 4 its ‘ » » 4 
COl D 
tect to furnish s of 
biddir yntractot1 It ‘ 
ircnitect.to reruse WwW I 
tions unless \ e 

» : 

R: pmendaa l 
there are many wv \ 

rhnts in this ma I { 
€ Oo! ayment I 
specify that the hitect s 

, : 

WOTK Te red ) 
the satisfaction of the ¢ 

‘ 

est dissatisfact ( ¢ 

VOTK TO De S ) » con 

COST, eT oO it i t oO t 
11a for unless the a \ 

I 1tne tte Ot pa { 
remember that if he accepts t 
services, or a ChnecK WhICN SNOWS ¢ 
the accompanying letter that it 
compensation to date, oO! I 
paper to the same effect ,— alls 
tr 7 > * ] + rr tt orn? + + , 
trous to any iater attempt to O 

Our considerations then g 
of recommendations First i 


contract and if possible have tl 


schedule made part of the contract or at | 
document a matter of notice to the emplo 
comply with the contract conditions 


or, if there are none, then give notice to 


such extra work when ordered, with an a 
mate of the cost; and third in acceptin 


contract do not blindly accept contract pa nt 


away your rights to compensation for your extra w 
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—— 


in Architec 
lress upon 
Coast,’’ Savs 


te 


there 


aches 


1 
who 


lo considerable 


al ones write 


an architect 


cost of the work is not 


arcni 


itect does draw a 


how can this be ex 


ement suggested 


proportion to the 


the cost of their 


t lighted portions 
} 
to the 


and 
to 


cheaper men, 


administrative expense 


would 


necessitate val- 


“ding to its 


proximity 
inform us that 


to the 


intants mainly 


for 
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this reason the proportion is usually made according to 
cost of the salary 


t} 


L 


rather than to the time. 


RTISTIC 
t for the 


ture 


works are not a luxury, they are necessat 


satisfaction of 


human 
Yet all 


ture 


requirements 
and enlightenment. 
ls, 


last 


paintings in oil 
that 


are subject to a 


or 
colors, paste and 


sculy have been 


withi 


We 


tected 


n the twenty vears 


know of no American artists 


the 


who wish 
of 
654 of 
, cuts off the 


to 


from free interchange art 
this country and Europe. Section Underwor 


duty. TI 
would restore it 


the 


as the House passed it absurd 


of the Senate committee 


works 


no 


ld extend 
We 


1 enous 


to 


its scope uced in the last 
other 


rh to wish its restoration. 


prod 


hope there are Senators 


narro 
a tariff on painting's 
of 
of 


and sculpture ? 
this. tariff 


If tl 


ere 


ine church art, wall serves o1 
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